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Adolph Egeroff (second from right at front) liar by campus, cops, is cheered at uc sottioment meeting 


bei 


AD HOC negotiators who achieved the UC settlement were, left 
to right Contra Costa County Central Labor Council Secretary 
Art Carter, Sailors Union of the Pacific Secretary Morris 
Weisberger, Jack Goldberger, District Council of Teamsters 7 
vice president; President James Herman, ILWU Ship Clerks 
Local 34, and President Curt McClain, TILWU Warehouse Lo- 
cal 6. Not shown is James Dimitratos, SUP representative who 


also was on the Ad Hoc team. 


Fremont building moratorium 


A decision on Fremont’s de- 
lay in approving the start of 
four housing subdivisions is ex- 
pected at next Thursday's city 
planning commission meeting. 


The Alameda County Build- 
ing Trades Council urged that 
union members ensure that the 
decision be for building—and 
jobs—by turning out in num- 
bers to support resumption of 
building. 


The meeting will begin at 
7:30 p.m. in the Fremont city 
hall, Paseo Padre Parkway near 
Stevenson Boulevard. 


The commission has held up 


approval of the subdivisions 
planned for the Patterson 
ranch area, pending informa- 


tion on availability of services. 

School board members and 
school administrators are to at- 
tend the meeting to report on 
school services for the area. 

The city council is expected 
to act Monday, July 10 on the 
planning commission’s_ report. 
Previous city council discussion 
had been planned for June 5 
and June 12 but was deferred 
pending information from 
the schools department. 


University 
starts the 
infighting 


The infighting started Mon- 
day when the first of the UC 
protestors began to return to 
work. 

Labor blocked the first flur- 
ry of low blows by the univer- 
sity. 

At the Livermore Radiation 
Laboratory, Pete Radich, a 
sheet metal general foreman 
active in the UC struggles was 
told he was demoted to jour- 
neyman. After some vigorous 
intervention by labor, citing the 
no discrimination agreement in 
the settlement, he went to 
work as a foreman. 

Livermore RadLab building 
tradesmen were told they must 
sign up for either the construc- 
tion rate or the university’s 
new maintenance rate before 
going to work. 

MORE on page 3 


from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


He makes jobs 
—page 4 


Settlement in UC dispute 


Bay labor committee gains 
historic signed agreement 


In two marathon bargaining sessions last week, 
Area Ad Hoe Committee beat out a settlement at 
sity of California and the union agreement 
was ratified unanimously by 
rank-and-file courage 


a state agency 

Marked by 
out its 10 weeks, the UC pro- 
test ended on a strong note of 
Bay Area labor unity. 

Teamster, ILWU and AFL- 
CIO unions have come togeth- 
er in the Ad Hoc Committee 
for unified efforts in critical 
management-labor confronta- 
tions. 

Though admittedly not 
all that unionists desired, the 
agreement contains the return 
to prevailing wages for work- 
ers whose unions have area 
contracts, inequity raises for 
others and the first provisions 
for arbitration by outside neu- 
tral arbiters ever agreed to by 
a state agency. 

The more than 1,000 UC em- 
ployes who could crowd into 
the standing-room-only ratitfi- 
cation meeting at the Oakland 
Labor Temple were reminded 
that, while gains were made at 
UC, there would be new strug- 
gles in the Bay Area and con- 
tinued need for unity. 

President James Herman of 


ILWU Ship Clerks Local 34, 
the Ad Hoe chairman, told the 
UC people: 

“We now have an ongoing 


MORE on page 3 


labor's Bay 
the Univer- 
first ever signed by 
UC employes. 

on the picketlines through- 


Stood firm 


Building tradesmen, who 
walked off their jobs first in 
the University of California 
protest April 17, were hold- 
ing out for justice for others 
as the UC settlement was 
reached early on June 22. 


The issue, was the agree- 
ment for pay inequity ad- 
justments for woefully under- 
paid librarians and teaching 
assistants. 


“As late as 7 a.m. manage- 
ment tried to give another 
few pennies to the building 
tradesmen if they would for- 
get this issue,” union attorney 


Victor Van Bourg told last 
week's ratification meeting, 


“and they did not do so.” 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 
6, union correspondents’ col- 


umns, page 4. 
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How to buy 


Food prices going up, up, UP 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Working families are in a se- 
Hous plight this summer. Led 
hy meat prices, food costs are 
heading for a new record. 

A comparison of market re- 
ports in three large cities shows 
that prices of seven meat cuts 
on which moderate-income fam- 
ilies usually depend, already 
have gone up an average of 4 
per cent from mid-April to mid- 
June, with the biggest hikes 
still ahead. 


Boosts have been especially 
noticeable on pork loin, round 
steak and leg of lamb. Prices 
of these meats have jumped 5 
to 14 cents a pound in eight 
weeks. 

The meat industry is holding 
prices more diligently on chuck, 
ground beef, cooked hams, pork 
butts, chicken and _ turkey. 
These are still close to last 
spring’s prices. 

COMPARED to a year ago, 
meat prices in the three cities 
we checked are about 8 per cent 
higher on average. 

Prices of fresh, canned and 
frozen produce also are higher, 
on average, this summer. 

The worst is yet to come. By 
niid-June the Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food price index had 


AFL-CIO. backs 


reached its highest level in 26 
months—up 8.2 per cent over a 
year ago. You'll feel the full ef- 
fect of these higher prices in 
August. 

Two months ago we told you 
that the Nixon Administration 
and the supermarkets were ei- 
ther kidding the public that 
food prices were coming down 
after their big leap last winter, 
or didn’t know what they were 
talking about. These figures 
prove it. 

In general, we are little bet- 
ter off than before the price 
stabilization program went in- 
to effect last August. 

Overall, living costs have 
gone up 2.2 per cent in the 
eight months of the stabiliza- 
tion program, compared to 2.5 
per cent in the previous eight 
months. 

In the six months from No- 
vember, when the three-month 
price freeze ended and the sta- 
bilization program took over, 
the Government’s wholesale in- 
dex for all commodities rose at 
a seasonably-adjusted annual 
rate of 5.2 per cent compared 
to a rate of 4.7 per cent in the 
six months before August, 1971. 

How are families themselves 
reacting to the continued infla- 
tion? They are trying to de- 
fend themselves in a number of 


Farah 


boycott; 3,000 on strike 


The nearly 3,000 workers on 
strike at five plants of the Far- 
ah Manufacturing Company 
were pledged AFL-CIO support 
in their struggle for the right 
to organize and bargain. 

Farah is one of the largest 
makers of men’s slacks and 
sportswear in the world. Most 
of the employes are Mexican- 
American workers. 

The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America is asking 
union members and their fam- 
ilies not to buy Farah Products. 

AFL-CIO President George 


Safety tips on 
child restraints 


A free booklet is available to 
advise parents .on safe and un- 
safe ear seats and car beds for 
infants and children. 

Titled “What to Buy in Child 
Restraint Systems,” it describes 
the tremendous variety of such 
devices—some safe and some 
which can kill a child in a colli- 
sion. 

Single copies are available 
free from Consumer Product 
Infermation, Washington, D.C. 
20407. 

One tip in the booklet is al- 
ways to look for the manufac- 
turer’s label. It is required by 
law and if it is dated April 1, 
1972 or later the item is cover- 
ed by new federal safety stand- 
ards. 


Health care post 


John J. Strelo, chairman-co- 
ordinator of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters retiree di- 
vision, has been named to the 
State Health Care Commission 
to oversee the MediCal pro- 
gram and recommend ways to 
improve it. He is the only eom- 


Meany appealed to all AFL-CIO 
affiliates to support the strike 
and the boycott of Farah 
Slacks and sportswear, 

Members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica began their strike May 8 
at Farah plants in El Paso and 
San Antonio, Texas in answer 
to the firing of a number of 
union supporters, 

Employes at Farah plants in 
Victoria, Texas and Las Cruces 
and Albuquerque, New Mexico 
joined the walkout, 

Hundreds of strikers have 
been arrested for their activi- 
ties in El Paso since the walk- 
out began, the union said. 

Police and armed company 
guards have _ been parading 
around the plant with sentry 
dogs. 

The ACWA also reported that 
the Labor Department has cer- 
tified the walkout a legal strike 
and has notified the Immigra- 
tion & Naturalization Service to 
prevent the importation of 
strikebreakers from across the 
Mexican border, 

Ever since organizing activi- 
ties began more than a year 
ago, the company has fought 
bitterly to keep the union out. 
It has fired key union support- 
and refused to bargain when 
the ACWA won an election at 
one plant unit, and has refused 
to consent to broader represen- 
tation elections. 

In March, a trial examiner 
for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board found that 19 
workers at the El Paso plant 
had been illegally fired for un- 
ion activity. 

He recommended that the 
NLRB order their immediate re- 
instatement and full back pay 
from the time of their dismis- 
sals last year plus_ interest. 
The company is contesting the 


missioner from labor. finding. 
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ways. My own mail shows a 
particular spurt in letters ask- 
ing about health insurance to 
supplement present policies— 
an apparent reaction to the 
climb in medical and _ hospital 
fees, 


THERE ALSO is a spurt of 
interest in forming buying 
clubs to buy food in wholesale 
lots from consumer cooperativ- 
es and other wholesale agen- 
cies. In a number of localities 
in the U.S. and Canada, fam- 
ilies have formed such “large- 
family buying clubs” and “food 
depots,” with varying degrees 
of success. 

There also is a growing sus- 
picion of the value of ready-to- 
eat and processed foods, and 
efforts to soften the impact of 
high food prices by switching 
to lower-cost meats and reduc- 
ing amounts used, and by buy- 
ing in bulk, such as gallon con- 
tainers of milk. 

Unfortunately, families also 
are going into debt more heav- 
ily, for both installment pur- 
chases and personal loans. In- 


stallment debts have increased 
by record amounts this past 


spring, the Federal Reserve 
Board reports. 
JULY SALES: Except for 


food, July is one of the two 
best shopping months of the 
year (January is the ‘other). 
Buying opportunities this 
month include semi - annual 
sales of shoes; men’s summer 
suits and shirts; women’s dress- 
es; rugs; curtains and drapes. 

July also is the month man- 
ufacturers and stores clear this 
year’s models of refrigerators 
and TV sets. 


SHOE SALES: One of the 
most useful sales this July is 
the semi-annual shoe clearance. 
Price hikes of $1 to $4 a pair 
have been predicted for this 
fall. Thus far, you can save 
twice by shopping the summer 
sales for staple styles and 
brands. 

As a clue to the alarming 
prices you will have to pay for 
shoes, note that wholesale 
prices of hides have gone up 65 


Getting your money's worth 


Smoldering charcoal 


(Prepared by 
Consumer Reports) 


Smoldering charcoal can 
build up lethal concentrations 
of carbon monoxide within min- 
utes, as a family in Washing- 
ton learned last September. 

The scene was a _  13-foot 
camping trailer, in which a 
family of three used a char- 
coal brazier for overnight 
warmth. They left the roof vent 
and a louvered window partly 
open for fresh air, but the 
mother later closed the window 
because of the cold night air. 

Waking before dawn, the 
mother found her 12-year-old 
daughter dead. 

A pathologist’s report estab- 
lished that the concentration of 
blood was high enough to im- 
carbon monoxide in the child’s 
pair normal respiratory fune- 
tions. The parents were hospit- 
alized with symptoms that in- 
cluded nausea, vomiting and 
ex-haustion. 

To see what levels of carbon 
monoxide might have built up 
inside the trailer, representa- 
tives of the state Department 
of Health and Washington Uni- 
versity burned charcoal in the 
brazier inside the trailer under 
various conditions of ventila- 
tion, and monitored the levels 
with a continuous carbon mon- 
oxide detector. 

With all windows closed and 
the roof vent half open—-as at 
the time of the accident—the 
level of carbon monoxide rose 
to 1100 parts per million (ppm) 
in 10 minutes. 

That concentration would be 
likely to cause death in 90 to 
120 minutes. With one window 
half open—as it had been when 
the family retired—and the 
roof vent half open, the level 
after 11 minutes was 650 ppm. 
A 600-ppm concentration is like- 
ly to kill in three hours’ expos- 
ure. 

The lesson seems clear. Smold- 
ering charcoal can kill—and kill 
fast, even with a window and 
ventilator open. No charcoal- 
burning device should be per- 
mitted inside trailer, campers, 
mobile homes, cabins, tents and 
the like unless the device is 


equipped with a vent leading 
directly to the outside. 


(A Consumer’s Union Report) 
LAST DECEMBER, after 
Consumers’ Union discovered 
some potentially critical safety 
deficiencies in two 1972 Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation cars 
we bought for testing, we sent 
AMC and the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion (NHTSA) a detailed de- 
scription of the problems. 

AMC's engineers promptly 
told us they were starting an 
investigation. But, by mid- 
April, we had received no in- 
formation on the results. NHT- 
SA had not even acknowledged 
CU’s letter, 

One of the test cars, an Am- 
bassador ST four-door sedan, 
developed clunking noises in its 
front end soon after it was de- 
livered. After several thousand 
miles, the front sway bar came 
loose and a front shock absorb- 
er failed at its lower mount. 

We also found that fasteners 
for the engine and transmission 
crossmembers, disc brakes and 
meést front suspension com- 
ponents were loose. 

The other car, a Matador sta- 
tion wagon, also developed a 
clunk in its front end. Bolts for 
the spindle support plate, sway 
bar bracket and front strut 
brackets were loose in that car. 

Failure of those components 
could cause a driver to lose 
control and suffer a tragic ac- 
cident. 

If our two AMC ears, built 
some 14,000 units apart, could 
have passed through the fac- 
tory production line and _ slip- 
ped through the factory’s in- 
spection without those loose 
components being discovered, 
then many other AMC cars 
may have slipped through with 
similar defects. 


This is not the first time that 
well-documented information of 
this type from CU has failed to 
draw response from the NHT- 
SA. 

Shortly before press time for 
the June issue of Consumer Re- 
ports, we called that fact to 


per cent in this past year, leath- 
er has jumped 22 per cent and 
wholesale shoe prices already 
are up 77 per cent. 

Shoes are your most import- 
ant clothing purchase. Many 
families spend as much as 20 
per cent of their entire clothing 
budgets for shoes. With prices 
high, repairability becomes 
more important. Welted shoes 
usually are easier to repair. 
The upper of a welted shoe is 
not attached directly to the 
sole but both upper and sole 
are attached to a thin strip of 
leather called a welt. Welted 
shoes also are usually a little 
heavier and give longer serv- 
ice. 


FOOD BUYING CALEN- 
DAR: Best buys of the month 
are eggs, broilers and turkey. 
Chuck is the relatively better 
value in beef since demand 
drops for such cuts requiring 
long cooking during the hot 
weather. In pork, butts and 
shoulder cuts are relatively 
good value. 

(Copyright 1972) 


can kill 


the attention of Douglas W. 
Toms, administrator of NHT- 
SA. Checking by his personnel 
revealed that no action had 
been taken on CU’s December 
letter. 


Subsequently, a government 
spokesman told CU that a let- 
«ter of inquiry about the prob- 
lem may now be sent to AMC. 

The letter would ask for 
AMC’s comments on CU’s find- 
ings and what changes, if any, 
AMC has made or will make in 
quality control procedures to 
resolve the problems CU point- 
ed out. 

Presumably, if AMC's re- 
sponse doesn’t satisfy the gov- 
ernment, the NHTSA will inves- 
tigate further. Hopefully, the 
government will let CU know 
what response it receives from 
AMC and whether effective ac- 
tion has been taken. 

But, considering the relue- 
tance of the government in the 
past to disclose results of in- 
vestigations of safety prob- 
lems (such as GM's failing mo- 
tor mounts and Ford’s collaps- 
ing lower control arms), CU 
will be forgiven if it retains a 
measure of skepticism about 
what we will finally learn from 


Federal auto Safety official- 
dom. 


NOTE: As of May 18 no re. 
Sponse has been received at 
Consumers Union from either 


the NHTSA or American Mo- 
tors, 
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Ist signed agreement in state government ends 10-week UC protest 


Continued from page 1 
proposition. and a challenge. 
This success must be multipli- 
ed because as sure as we sit 
here attacks will be multiplied 
by those who believe we are 
foolish enough to believe their 
lies and fall for their tricks.” 


They were warned by: labor 
attorney Victor Van Bourg, 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer Richard K. Groulx 
and Building Trades Council 
Business Representative La- 
mar Childers that, while UC 
has made concessions, union- 
ists should be prepared for 
Squalls in making their agree- 
ment work. 

Negotiations followed a 
march through Berkeley June 
19 by 1,000 AFL-CIO, Teamster 
and ILWU members, héaded 
by Ad Hoc Committee officers. 

With representatives of UC 
uniohists waiting in a separate 
room, Ad Hoc and _ university 
representatives met for more 
than 12 hours June 20 and 
from 1:30 p.m. June 21 to 7:30 
a.m. June 22 at ILWU Long: 
shore Local 10's headquarters 
in San Francisco. 


Ad Hoc negotiators, who re- 
ported back periodically to con- 


University 
starts the 
infighting 


Continued from page 1 

That was. squelched. The 
maintenance rate is not effec- 
tive until September 1. 

UC building tradesmen were 
told they must attend meetings 
at which management would 
explain the agrement negotiat- 
ed by the workers’ representa- 
tives. 

When unions got wind of 
that one, the plan was abruptly 
switched, and building trades 
building representatives did the 
explaining to those who still 
had questions after last week’s 
ratification meeting. 

A directive from UC Person- 
nel Manager John Wagner de- 
clared that, while the protest 
would not be a break in service, 
employes would not get retire- 
ment service credit payment 
for the period of their absence. 

If the 10-week protest re- 
duced the nine months service 
required by July 1 for review 
for merit increases, employes 
would not be eligible for an- 
other review until January 1, 
Wagner dirrected. 

In another directive, however, 
Wagner told UC management 
that it must: 

“Be absolutely neutral in all 
respects as concerns participa- 
tion or non-participation of em- 
ployees in the strike. 

“Take no reprisal or recrim- 
inatory action against cmploy- 
ees who have participated in 
strike related misconduct. Such 
cases will be handled under a 
special provision included in 
the agreement terminating the 
strike. 

“Participation in the = strike 
must have no bearing on em- 
ployee evaluations. All evalu- 
ations must be strictly related 
te the before and after work 
performance. 

“Any harassment of or by 
strikers should be reported im- 
mediately to higher level su- 
pervisors. 

“Normal work standards 
should be enforced without ref- 
erence to participation or non- 
participation.” 


fer with East Bay union repre- 
sentatives, were Herman, Sec- 
retary Morris Weisberger of 
the Sailors Union of the Paci- 
fic, Secretary Art Carter of the 
Contra Costa County Central 
Labor Council, and President 
Curt McClain of ILWU Ware- 
house Local 6. 


When the agreement was 
reached it was formally signed 
by Francis X. Small, UC Ber- 
keley personnel man; John D. 
Porter and C. James Kain of 
the Berkeley and Livermore 
Radiation Labs, and for labor, 
Childers and Groulx., 


Raises under the agreement 
will come from restoration of 
prevailing wages for some two 
dozen crafts, including the 
building tradesmen who stay 
at the construction rate, effec- 
tive July 1. 


The university also agreed 
to additional up to 12 per cent 
raises to correct glaring inequi- 
ties in pay for librarians, teach- 
ing assistants and_ related 
classes. 


Supposing the general raise 
to be around 5 per cent, those 
workers could get up to 17 per 
cent raises said Van Bourg 
who detailed the agreement to 
the workers. 

The university retained its 
proposal for building trades 
maintenance rates — _ three 
months later than it wanted —- 
and it “red circled” some 
craftsmen, 

But the union negotiators 
served notice that the agree- 
ment was for one year only, 
effectively spiking the univer- 
Sity’s plan to keep craftsmen’s 
pay at a standstill for years. 
And retroactivity over the year 
in which raises were denied is 
to be sought in a court suit. 

The university agreed that 
there should be no discrimina- 
tion against women, that it 
will continue to notify build- 
ing trades hiring halls of job 
openings with “hiring to be in 
conformance’ with applicable 
affirmative action programs.” 

Specifics of the settlement 
include: 


1. A grievance system includ- 
ing arbitration by arbitrators 
not connected with the univer- 
sity, to be final and binding 
unless overruled by the UC 
president, chancellor or Radia- 
tion Laboratory directors with- 
in 15 days. They must state 
reasons in writing. 

“State law forbids a public 
officer from acting in a capri- 
cious or arbitrary manner,” 
Van Bourg told the meeting, 
“so they can’t as a practical 
matter overrule an award by 
an arbitrator of high standing. 


“This is the first time any 
state agency has agreed to out- 
side arbitration.” 

This supplants UC's previ- 
ous grievance system in which 
cases were heard by faculty 
members or other UC profes- 
sional employes and the final 
say was given to the president, 
chancellor or laboratory direc- 
tor without necessity of ex- 
plaining their reasons. 

2. Previous formulas provid- 
ing prevailing pay for workers 
in some two dozen building 
trades and non-building trades 
crafts will be restored July 1. 
The agreement lists “custodi- 
an, baker, cook, motion picture 
projectionist, electrician, car- 
penter, mason, __ boilermaker, 
sheet metal worker, painter, 
plumber, steamfitter, garden- 
er, laborer, stationary engineer, 
truck driver, machinist, equip- 
ment operator, bookbinder, 
compositor (printer), press 
operator and related classes.” 

3. The university will estab- 
lish a building trades mainte- 


nance rate for employes hired 
after September 1—not July 1 
as UC President Charles J. 
Hitech had ordered. ‘Present 
building trades employes as- 
signed to maintenance classifi- 
cations will receive a red circle 
rate, based on union contract 
scales, will work under univer- 
sity hours, benefits and condi- 
tions and will receive a cost of 
living raise July 1, 1973. 

4. Building tradesmen em. 
ployed temporarily will get 
union contract pay and the 
university will pay into their 
unions’ health and welfare, va- 
cation, pension and_ holiday 
trust funds. 

This constitutes the univer- 
Sity’s first concession that it 
is legal for it to give to the 


, funds and it had previously re- 


fused. 

5. No employe engaged in the 
protest will be fired. Those 
convicted of crimes may be 
disciplined — but not fired — 


and such discipline may be ap- 
pealed through the grievance 
Procedure. There will be no 
discrimination against any em- 
ploye by management or un- 
ion, 

6. Any dispute over adjust- 
ments to correct inequities for 
librarians, teaching assistants 
and others may also be taken 
to grievance. 

“This appears to be the first 
time in history that any public 
agency in California has agreed 
to submit a wage issue to ar- 
bitration,” Van Bourg said. 

7. UC will support California 
Labor Federation legislation at 
Sacramento to fund university 
payment into health plans for 
dependents and employes. 

“They have always opposed 
usS On paying the full depend- 
ent health cost,” Van Bourg 
said. 

8. The university will discuss 
health and welfare and pension 
trusts with printing trades un- 


ions — another acknowledge- 
ment that it can pay into union 
funds. 

9. An addendum _ requires 
that management directives at 
the Livermore Rad@Lab “will be 
signed by an appropriate man- 
agement representative,” 

RadLab workers had com- 
plained that contradictory but 
unsigned orders had been post- 
ed and they had been disciplin- 
ed for following one, thus vio- 
lating the other. 

For the term of the agree- 
ment, both sides agreed that 
there would be no strikes or 
lockouts, 

The university qualified its 
money agreements on “availa- 
bility of funds” and Nixon pay 
board approval, which it said 
it would. 

The state budget, even as 
trimmed by Governor Reagan, 
still retains funds which will 


cover the pay raises, unionists 
noted. 


Just stick together, says Egoroff 


There were a number of 
standing ovations at last week’s 
meeting at which University of 
California employes ratified the 
protest-ending agreement but 
the longest was for electrician 
Adolph Egoroff. 


Egoroff, who suffered a skull 
fracture June 8 when campus 
cops assaulted unionists at 
University Hall, got a roar of 
recognition when he was called 
to the platform. 


Electricians 
re-elect Sweeney 
in contest 


Incumbent Business Manager 
& Financial Secretary Thomas 
J. Sweeney was returned to of- 
fice by members of Electrical 
Workers Local 595, defeating a 
challenge by President Lester 
B. Bridge. 

Sweeney polled 376 votes to 
320 for Bridge. 

Named to succeed Bridge as 
president was executive board 
member Paul Chivello. He de- 
feated Al Real, also an execu- 
tive board member, 353 to 337. 

John Lockwood defeated 
Bruce O’Sullivan for vice pres- 
ident, 331 to 307. 

Incumbent Recording Secre- 
tary Phillip Perry was e-elect- 
ed unopposed. John Mullarkey 
was named treasurer without 
opposition. 

Terms of officers are three 
years. 


pleasanton 


Other unionists stood and 
shouted as he walked to the 
rostrum where union attorney 
Victor Van Bourg hugged him 
and Building Trades Council 
President Al Thoman slapped 
him on the back. 

Egoroff, a husky man with a 
handllebar moustache, still 
showed effects of his injury in 
halting steps and a shaking 
voice. He told his fellow UC em- 
ployes: 

“You should be thankful you 
belong to various unions and 
that you stuck together. 

“This was crucial to our 


movement and you got a writ- 
ten agreement. That’s a big 
concession, man. 

“People who’ve worked for 
the university 30 years said 
you can’t talk to them, but I 
said all you have to do is stick 
together. 

“The gist of the thing is 
beautiful.” 

He later asked for and got 
the right to move acceptance of 
“the achievements of our nego- 
tiators.” 

“I move we accept it unani- 
mously,” he said. 

The vote was unanimous. 


(POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT) _ 


FLECT... 
ARSIE "ART" BIGBY 


Secretary-Treasurer, 5 Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters 


HE'S QUALIFIED FOR THE JOB 


* 10 years as a business agent 

*% 10 years of negotiating and organizing 

* 5 years on Mill-Cabinet Trust Funds board of trustees 
*& He works for cooperation by all members and locals 

* He listens—he acts—for a better council 


* With sanction of the delegates and Executive Commit- 
tee, he will expand the Executive Committee to include 
more business agents and rank and filers. 


ELECT ART BIGBY .. July 19, 1972 


| Want to horse around? 


COMETOTHE Alameda County Fair 
july 2 - july 16 


DAILY DOUBLE ~ EXACTA= 
77 ~POSTTIME 1:30 P.M. 


van +, , a 


+ 


Committee to Elect Art Bigby 
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Chins and Chatter 


By Al Thoman 
QRS FAVRE QA + 

The protest at the university 
is over and we have had a 
fighting license for one year in 
my estimation. We put in 10 
hard weeks and got what must 
be a first for this outfit any- 
where a contract. 

While we were at it we estab- 
Nshed new law by maintaining 
a protest line in the face of in- 
junctions brought by UC. This 
should prove to be a good tool 
for other public employes ev- 
erywhere. 

Protests can accomplish the 
same thing we used todo witha 
strike, but require a great deal 
of education of our people con- 
cerning picket lines. The old 
adage “A picket line is a picket 
line is a picket line” takes on 
critical significance for us ev- 
erywhere. 


OO ALA ALA ALGAAS 


Ironworkers 378 


By Dick Zampa 
OO a 


Election of Delegates to the 
International Convention to be 
held this year in Florida took 
place Saturday, June 24 at the 
Union Hall. 


The following 8 delegates 
were elected from 22 nominees: 


Dick Zampa, Bob McDonald, 
Gene Zampa, Bill Dawkins, 
Dick McCabe, Bruce Scott, 


John Sadie, and Cal Oberland- 
er. 

These delegates, along with 
your Local Union Executive 
Board will serve as a Resolu- 
tion Committee. I would like to 
remind you again that if you 
have any _ resolutions you 
would like submitted, please re- 
duce them to writing and sub- 
mit them to the Local Unicon of- 
fice in order that this Commit- 
tee may look thm over. The 
Convention will be held the Jat- 
ter part of August and all res- 


olutions must be submitted 
prior to that time. 
I would like to thank the 


Tronworkers who participated 
in the march through Berkeley 
on Monday, June 19 along with 
other unionists in support of 
the Building Trades dispute at 
U.C. This united action by la- 
bor resulted in negotiations and 
Settlement of the 10 week old 
dispute. 

We were saddened 
death of Lawrence Howard, 
who passed away on Friday, 
June 23. Our sincere sympathy 
is extended to his family and 
friends. 

Due to the strike of Cement 
mixer truck drivers, we have 
had quite a few jobs shut 
down, with even more schedul- 
ed to shut down if an agree- 
ment is not reached shortly. 

See you at our next mem- 
bership meeting, which will be 
held July 14, 1972, 


by the 


OOO mom 


AFSCME 1695 


By Ernie Haberkern 
OO a a 


This week over 1,200 UC em- 
ployes returned to work after a 
ten week protest that forced 
the university to sign an agree- 
ment regulating wages and 
working conditions for a wide 
range of employe classifica- 
tions. Among the victories won 
Was a precedent setting griev- 
ance procedure which provides 
for arbitration by the Ameri- 
can Arbitartion Association. In 
addition to this provision which 
covers all non-academic employ- 
es, a number of classifications 


won substantial wage conces- 
sions. 


There can be no doubt that 
the university will continue to 
try and whittle away employe 
rights despite our victory. Now, 
however, employes have seen 
what united action can achieve. 
The university will undoubted- 
ly face a more militant and.a 
growing union movement on 
campus. One of the most im- 
portant gains has been the uni- 
ty of union employes despite 
our division into over 30 locals. 
This unity will have to continue 
to grow if we are to consolidate 
our achievements and move for- 
ward, Already union members 
in the UC library system have 
formed a council with both pro- 
fessional librarians (AFT) and 
non-academic library employes 
(AFSCME) partcipating. One 
of the things we need is more 
unity of this kind. A council of 
UC unions would be a real step 
forward. 


The university still remains a 
backward employer. We have 
yet to win a health plan com- 
parable to what many other 
public employes have already. 
And the majority of UC em- 
Ployes are still not covered by 
any agreement which force UC 
to pay even the wages that pre- 
vail in outside industry or oth- 
er public agencies. Until these 
employes are organized and a 
solid base established the gains 
We won this time will not be se- 
cure. 


bt a 


Dental Technicians 99 


By Leo Turner 
LRG LONGO ER LEGER REO RIOR LOGOS, 


I would like to first correct a 
typographical error that ap- 
peared in my column last week. 
I reported on the signing of a 
first contract in San Jose. The 
name of the doctor was given 
as “R. E. Stoneman”. The ac- 
tual name is Dr. R. E. Sonne- 
man, 


Last week I also reported 
that a meeting was being held 
of the Welfare Fund Trustees 
for the purpose of considering 
the possibility of additional 
benefits to come from the four 
cents additional going into the 
Welfare Fund as of July 1st. 


All Union Trustees were pres- 
ent but only one Employer 
Trustee attended with the re- 
sult that we couldn’t reach any 
decisions. It is clear, however, 
that due to the increased costs 
of the insurance, we are not 
going to have much funds left 
for improvements. However, 
there will be further discussion 
on this matter and we expect 
to work out some minor im- 
provements in our present cov- 
erage. 


It might be well to comment 
at this point that the outrag- 
eous increases in the cost of 
hospital-medical and other in- 
surance that. is taking place 
from year to year makes it 
most urgent that all of us work 
for the passage of the Kennedy 
Health Security measure that 
is now in Congress. This leg- 
islation would provide complete 
hospital, medical and _ other 
health services for the entire 
population. Initially it would 
even include dental coverage 
for those under 15 years of age 
and this would be gradually ex- 
tended to cover everyone. In 
my opinion this is the only way 
we will ever beat the grab by 
the insurance companies. 


I would like to again remind 
all members that the July Lo- 
cal meeting has been called off 
by decision of the last meeting. 
The next meeting will be on 
August 2nd. 
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Watchmakers 101 


By George F. Allen 


Robert Granter who operates 
his own business in El Cerrito 
is in the Brookside Hospital in 
San Pablo. We understand that 
his hospitalization is for surg- 
ery. I sincerely hope that Bob 
makes a quick recovery and 
will be back at the bench short- 
ly. 

FOR SALE: Lathe; 
Master Timer; Clock 
Watch Cleaning Machine—ex- 
tra baskets for watches and 
clocks; Watch Case _ opener; 
Staking Tool—134 tools; Watch- 
maker’s Bench — 15 drawer, 
hardwood;—-if interested  tele- 
the union office—-421- 


Sheet Metal 216 


By Bill Maddox 


“Hi fellas: A letter from the 
Construction Industries Stabili- 
zation Committee in Washing- 
ton, D.C. authorizes payment of 
a 67c increase as of July 1, 
1972. The employes have been 
notified and each member cov- 
ered under our regular contract 
should check to be sure he is 
paid in compliance with the fol- 
lowing wage structures start- 
ing July 1, 1972: 


41-72 (%-1-72 

Increase’ Total 

Wage rate $ 535 $ 8.09 

Vacation (8%) .043 647 

Holiday .021 323 

Health plan .000 38 

Pension .07 .80 
Total to 

Employe $ .699 $10.24 


Any member who feels he is 
not receiving the correct wage 
should contact the Union Of- 
fice. Once again, I urge all 
members to save your check 
stubs as proof in case of incor- 
rect payment. 

Our members working at the 
University of California and 
L.R.L. Berkeley and Livermore 
voted to accept a settlement of- 
fer and return to work. The 
settlement was hammered out 
in a marathon meeting start- 
ing Wednesday, June 21, 1972 
at 1:30 pm. and ending Thurs- 
day, June 22, 1972 at 6 a.m. 
Areas of disagreement still ex- 
ist and will have to be resolved 
as we go along. 

Building Trades employes 
will receive the full wage pack- 
age of regular Building Trades 
agreements with outside con- 
tracts as of July 1, 1972, thus 
bridging the raise denied them 
last year. Retroactive pay for 
1971 will have to be settled 
later. This has been a long hard 
fight and a great victory has 
been won for all labor. We all 
owe a vote of thanks to all 
those who helped win and espe- 
cially to the AD HOC Commit- 
tee for Labor, without whose 
help we might still be picket- 
ing. Lest we forget, let’s make 
a vow to answer the call when- 
ever it may come and present 
a unified front for labor in the 
seven bay area counties. 

Until next week, 
Bill Maddox 

Dominic M. Duarte, on of our 
members, is resting at home 
with a broken knee cap and 
Wesley B. Trew is resting af- 
ter an operation in Doctor’s 
Hospital in San Leandro. We 
send get well wishes to these 
men. 

Members of the Western 
States Death Benefit Fund, 
Death Assessment 726 is now 
due and payable. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednes- 
day of each month at 8 p.m., 


BART hiring freeze ordered 


Arbitrator Sam Kagel last 
week ordered the Bay Area 
Rapid Transit District to freeze 
all hiring or interviewing job 
applicants until July 16 while 
employes of other transit sys- 
tems are asked if they will ac- 
cept BART jobs. 

Kagel’s order was made un- 
der Section 13 (c) of the fed- 
eral Rapid Transit Act requir- 
ing priority job offers to trans- 
it employes who may be dis- 
placed. 

And it was seen as_indica- 
tion that Kagel soon would es- 
tablish bargaining units for 
employe representational elec- 
tions. 

Groups which have express- 
ed interest in representing 
BART employes include Elec- 
trical Workers Locals 595 and 
6, Building Trades Councils on 
both sides of the Bay, United 
Public Employees Local 390, 


Amalgamated Transit Union 
Division 192, the Transport 
Workers Union Local 250A and 
a number of railroad brother. 
hoods, 

Local 390 said it planned to 
file for a court order against 
the hiring freeze, charging the 
other transit employes would 
bring higher seniority, pay and 
benefits to BART than those of 
its present employes. 

Employes of A/C Transit, 
the San Francisco Municipal 
Railway, Southern Pacific and 
Greyhound commuter lines are 
to be asked if they will accept 
comparable BART jobs or jobs 
for which they can be retrain- 
ed. 

If they say yes, they must 
accept such jobs when offered 
or give up BART priority hir- 
ing rights. If they indicate re 
jection, they may later be of- 
fered BART jobs if it is indi- 
cated they will be displaced, 


Employes no, cagers yes 


The University of California 
regents in May wouldn’t spend 
one minute listening to their 
employes’ spokesman tell their 
crucial grievances but they took 
time to listen to and vote ap- 
proval of a resolution praising 
UCLA's basketball players. 

The resolution was drafted 
by the office of UC President 
Charles J. Hitch—who agreed 
that labor _ representatives 
should not be heard. Hitch is 
also author of the UC “no-raise” 
policy which was a major cause 
of the picketline protest by un- 
ion employes. 

Here’s the resolution, recom- 
mended by Hitch’s office and 
approved by the regents: 

“WHEREAS, the UCLA Bruin 
basketball team has won its 
sixth consecutive National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association 
Championship; and 

“WHEREAS, said _ victory 
gives the Bruins eight such 
championships in the past nine 
years, including thirty - two 
straight NCAA tournament vic- 


Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland, California, al- 
though there will be no meet- 
ing held during the month of 
July. 


FOR 
1964 Ford 


tories; and 

“WHEREAS, the 1971-72 
Bruins became the third UCLA 
team to post a perfect season 
and set a new NCAA standard 
for the highest scoring margin 
over opponents; and 

“WHEREAS, during the past 
twenty-four years the Bruins 
have attained unprecedented 
success under Coach John 
Wooden who has been named 
Coach of the Year on five dif- 
ferent occasions and is the ac- 
knowledged dean of basketball 
coaches; and 

“WHEREAS, John Wooden’s 
expertise and personal qualities 
of wisdom, resolve, and loyalty 
exemplify the highest qualities 
of leadership and sportsman- 
ship; 

“NOW THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED by the Regents of 
the University of California 
that they express their admira- 
tion and appreciation to each 
member of the UCLA team and 
to Coach Wooden for their no- 
table achievements, with warm 
thanks as well to the UCLA ad- 
ministration, Athletic Depart- 
ment, student body, band, rally 
squad, and all those in any way 
associated with the building 
and support of the UCLA bas- 
ketball legacy of distinction.” 


SALE 
Van Truck 


$500 
PHONE 261-3980 


DURING BUSINESS HOURS 


Effective 


Name 
Old Address 


New Address 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO: 


| AM MOVING 


| am moving to a new address. 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th Street, Oakland, California 94606 


Union No. 


UC PROTEST story in pictures. Top left, mass ‘ineuttan of uc 


employes at Pauley Ballroom April 14 is prelude to 10-week 
work stoppage. Top right, Livermore wives picketing in sup- 


port of their husbands, left to right, are Dawn 
Maestas, Betty Wyler and Virginia Clay. 
other leader of wives’ demonstration, Patricia Rosheen. 


Escove, Roberta 
Not shown is an- 
Next, 


photo at left shows high-priced UC estimators after attending 
to sanitary matters with aid of a plumber’s friend. Pictures at 
right show campus cops arresting Central Labor Council Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer Richard K. Groulx and Building 
Trades Council Business Representative Lamar Childers at UC 


President Hitch’s office. 


At right, in center picture, UC elec- 


trician Adolph Egoroff, his skull fractured in campus cop riot, 
is restrained as he tries to crawl to safety. Right, top, Ad Hoc 
members Curt McClain and Jack Goldberger ask campus cop 


to let them see 


Hitch while below 


Ad Hoc Chairman James 


Herman makes same request to UC Director of News Services 
Sarah Mola. Result was talks with UC negotiating team which 


brought settlement, 


Chronology of UC dispute 


The 10-week protest at the 
University of California was 
historic on several counts: 

Unionists withdrew their la- 
bor from a _ state institution 
and picketed in spite of two 
UC injunctions and the univer- 
sity’s frantic but fruitless at- 
tempts to convict union repre- 
sentatives of contempt of the 
injunctions. 

While Alameda County Supe- 
rior Judge John C. Cooper out- 
lawing picketing in support of 
“strike activities,’ he agreed 
that public employes had the 
right to withdraw their labor 
and the free speech right to 
tell their story in picketing. 

As other public employers 
were watching to see if public 
employes could make a> work 
Stoppage effective against the 
huge university — untouched 
by any kind of collective bar- 
gaining requirement — UC em- 
ployes stood firm and proved 
they could. 

The effects of the university 
agreement were seen as a plus 
for other public employes’ un- 
ion rights and a blow to other 
public jurisdictions’ hopes to 
cut back union strength. 

Perhaps the most historic 
result of the protest was the 
agreement. It was the first 
any state agency in California 
ever has signed with organized 
labor, 

Another precedent was the 
all-for-one and one-for-all con- 
in which all involved 


clusion 


employes voted to the agree- 
ment instead of a union-by-un- 
ion vote. 

The conflict resulted in the 
university’s first agreement for 
affirmative action in hiring 
and its first pledge that there 
should be no_ discrimination 
against women in hiring, reten- 
tion or promotion. 

The university’s agreement 
that disputes over adjustments 
of glaring pay inequities for 
librarians and _ teaching assis- 
tants was the first by any Cal- 
ifornia public agency to sub- 
mit a pay issue to arbitration. 

The protest was launched 
Monday, April 17, but its roots 
reached back for years. 

In late 1970, UC ordered 
maintenance rates for building 
tradesmen. The Alameda Coun- 
ty Building Trades Council pro- 
tested and the _ university 
agreed to talk and submit any 
agreement to writing. 

But it was mostly talk by 
UC. Then in April, 1971, UC 
President Charles J. Hitch di- 
rected that no raises to match 
UC’s longstanding commit- 
ment to prevailing wages 
should be paid as of July 1 of 
that year. 

That affected crafts in and 
out of the building trades. 
Still UC did nothing but talk 
over long months. The Central 
Labor Council set Friday, April 
14, 1972 as date of hoped for 
public negotiations with Hitch, 
Governor Reagan and the re- 


gents at Pauley Ballroom in 
the UC Berkeley student union 
building. 

Some 600 building tradesmen 
left work on the campus and 
Berkeley and Livermore Radia- 
tion Laboratories to attend the 
meeting. 

Neither Hitch nor Reagan 
nor any regent appeared and 
most did not even reply to the 
invitation. Hitch sent Berkeley 
Chancellor Albert H. Bowker 
and other officials. 

They said they’d like to raise 
pay but UC didn’t have the 
money. They failed to mention 
the union demand for neutral 
arbitration until reminded by 
unionists. Then they said UC’s 
“in house” arbitration with 
the final decision in hands of 
Hitch, chancellors and lab di- 
rectors was fair. 

Some 2,000 were off the job 
on Monday, April 17 at Berke- 
ley and Livermore and were 
followed in a few days by an- 
other close 1,000 at the San 


% Pie —¥ 


EAGAN & scopits 


Francisco campus, 

Negotiations were on and off 
proposition, and unionists 
found that UC representatives 
gave conflicting statemennts as 
to who had authority to settle 
for management. 


Meanwhile, UC sought to jail 
or fine unionists and their rep- 
resentatives by charging them 
with contempt of UC’s injunc- 
tions. In weeks of trying, it 
lost on all counts but one in 
which Alameda County Central 
Labor Council Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx was fined $100. 


Trash piled up on campus, 
steam power was down and the 
university was hurting. 

But negotiations continued to 
be meaningless. On May 19, un- 
ionists demonstrated outside 
the _ regents’ San _ Francisco 
meeting and Groulx and union 
attorney Victor Van Bourg at- 
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tempted to speak to the re- 
gents but were refused. 

In turning down their _re- 
quest, however, the regents de- 
clared that the campus contro- 
versy was properly in Hitch’s 
hands—a clear statement that 
he had power to bargain de- 
spite UC officials’ previous 
claims that they couldn’t set- 
tle without referring to the re- 
gents’ rules. 

In that same week, Teamster 
beverage strikers showed solid- 
arity with UC employes by 
joining them in a mass march 
through Berkeley, signing citi- 
zens to petitions asking Rea- 
gan and the regents to bargain. 

On April 30, with no progress 
in bargaining with Hitch’s rep- 


resentatives, Groulx, Building 
Trades Council Business Rep- 
resentative Lamar’ Childers 


and 14 other unionists went to 
Hitch’s office to ask him to ne- 
MORE on nare ° 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 1a wheelchair 


Auto & Ship Painters 
1176 


The regular meeting of July 4 is 
cancelled due to the holiday. 
Auto. Marine & Speciality Paint- 
ers 1196 meets op the first and 
third Tuesday of every month in 
Room &, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Onktand, at 8 p.m. 
Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 
vvy 


Steelworkers L.U. 7616 


Regular membership meetings 
are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Fraternally, 
ESTELLA STEPHENS, 
Recording Secretary 


vVvyv 
Barbers 134 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday, July 27, 1972, at 
8 p.m. in the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 

Your delegates to the convention 
nwfll give a full report of the hap- 
penirgs including a first hand re- 
port from International President 
Kichard Plumb on the new image 
and plans of our Intemational, at 
the July meeting. 

Please plan to attend. 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvy¥ 
Berkeley Carpenters 


1158 
NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send to Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakiand, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 

NICK J. AFDAMO, 

: Recording Secretary 
vvy 

Carpenters Aux. 1622 


All wives, sisters and daughters 
of the members ef Local 1622 are 
cordially invited to a Social Hour, 
duly 13, 1972, at 8 o’clock p.m. 

The place, the Carpenters Hall, 
1050 Mattox Road, Hayward. Come 
get acquainted. Refreshments will 
be served. 

Expecting to see you there. 

MARY ASHLEY, 
Chairman Pre Tem 


vvyv 
U.C. Empioyees 371 


The next regular meeting of Lo- 
cal 371 will be held on July 8, 1972 
at 2 p.m. at Kroeber Hall in Reom 
155. It will be preceded by the Ex- 


ecutive Board at 12 noon. It is 
very important to attend this 
meeting. 


Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvyv 
School Employees 257 


PLEASE NOTE: July and Au- 
gust are vacation months, meetings 
will resume in September unless 
called by the president of the lecal. 

Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 


eS a 


A. Crafts and Trades 
322 


Regular meetings heid first Thurs- 
day 01 each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple. 2315 Vaidez Street, 
Oakland, Roum H, Third Floor. 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 


vVvyv 
Millrsen's Union 550 


Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Friday of 
each month, at 8 p.m. in the Labor 
Tempie. 2315 Valdez Street, Room 
208. Oakland, California 94612. 

Those members who are laid-off 
from work are reminded to sign 
the out of work list each week. The 
new list goes up each Friday and 
is good through Thursday nighi. 

Fraternally, 
ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 


Hayward Carpenters 
1622 


Special call meeting June 29, 
1972, 8 p.m. for the purpose of 
voting (yes or no) on a $75 per 
week payment to our brothers 
(members of Local 1522) who 
have been on the bricks for eight 
weeks at the Rad Lab at UC, and 
the opportunity to provide your- 
self with money when you are 
protesting unfair conditiens in 
the future. Vote on a $1 per 
month assessment to provide the 
money for food for the kids and 
the mortgage payment when the 
going gets rough. 


Our new contract in booklet form 
is now available at the Finance 
Office. 


Want to know what's happening? 

Come to your union meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 8:00 
p.m. at the hall, 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California. 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary’s cffice. It is open at 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

Members who move should in- 
form the local union of their new 
addresses. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES WACK, 
Recording Secretary 


MOVING? 72??? 

You are required to keep the 
effice of the Financial Secretary 
notified of your correct place of 
residence. 

Failure to do so, and when mail 
has been returned to the office, 
a $1.00 penalty will be imposed. 

This enforces Section No. 44, 
paragraph I of the General Con- 
stitution. 

Fraternally, 
DELBERT BARDWELL, 
Financial Secretary 


vvyv 
Carpenters 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

(2) The hours of the Financial 
Seeretary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Monday through Thursday. 
Friday the office closes at 1 p.m. 
Phone 569-3465. 

(3) Pursuant to Section 15, Para- 
graph (b) of the District Council 
By-Laws, the dues will be increased 
by $1.00, as of January 1, 1972. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


vvy 


Sheet Metal Workers 
216 


The regular meetings are every 
Srd Wednesday of the meath at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 

FRED HARMON, 

usiness Manager 
vvyv 


Alameda Carpenters 
194 


Carpenters Local 194 nieets the 
first and third Monday evening of 
the montk at 8 p.m. in the Veter- 
ans Memorial Building, located at 
2201 Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing each meeting in the Canteen 
for all present. You are urged to 
attend your Local’s meetings. 


Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 


vvy 
Printing Specialties 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 


ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 
Fraternally, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 
vvyv 


Printing Specialties 382 
Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 
Fraternally, 

TED E. AHL, 
Secretary 
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President Ed Cordeiro of 
Amalgamated Transit Union 
Division 192 was sent home 
from Kaiser Hayward Hospi- 
tal last Friday, recovering 
from back injuries suffered 
in an auto collision June 8 at 
Sixty-sixth Avenue and San 
Leandro Boulevard, Oakland 
on June 8, 


As he left the hospital, Di- 
vision 192’s negotiations 
with the A/C Transit District 
were at a critical stage. 

Cordeiro said he’d be at 
the bargaining table this 
week if he had to get there ™ 
a wheelchair. 


Steel local names 
Floyd Musgrove 
vice president 


Floyd Musgrove was elected 
vice president of Steelworkers 
Local 7676 last week, defeating 
Ernest Hudson, 188 to 141. He 
will serve the late Horace 
Moore’s unexpired term which 
runs to next June. 


Musgruve,- a former Local 
7616 president, and Hudson, a 
grievance committeeman, tied, 
135-135, in a four-man race 
early in June in which two oth- 
er candidates got a total of 77 
votes and one blank ballot was 
cast. 


Musgrove was first president 
of Local 7616’s predecessor Lo- 
cal 4468 and was president of 
Local 7616 when it was set up. 


Contra Costa 


BIC to settle 
election contests 


The Contra Costa County 
Building Trades Council will 
choose among four candidates 
for financial secretary and 
business manager at a special 
meeting July 20. 

Nominated to succeed the 
late Howard (Chick) Reed were 
Dan Hennigan of Stationary 
Engineers Local 39, Lou Tham- 
es of Roofers Local 81, Marvin 
Phipps, Boilermakers Local 
749, and H. H. Harr, Painters 
Local 741. 


Hennigan is also a delegate 
and executive board member of 
the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council. 

Contesting for president will 
be the incumbent, Doyle Wil- 
liams of Steamfitters Local 
342 and George Machado, Car- 
penters Local 2046. 

Fred Harmon of Sheet Met- 
al Workers Local 216 and 
Mance Thomas of Laborers Lo- 
cal 324 are running for vice 
president. 

Williams has been acting fi- 
nancial secretary and business 
manager of the council since 
Reed’s death. He and Harmon 
are also delegates to the Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council. 


Supplement your income easily at 
home, spare time. Send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for free 
details. Modern Mailing Service, 


P.O. Box 1127-64, Redondo Beach, 
Ca. 90278. 


PIANO. Console Spinet Piano. 
Excellent, assume low mo. pyts. 
Also ORGAN with Automatic 
Rhythm. Phone 509-TE8-1088, or 
write Credit Mgr., W. 908 Spra- 
gue, Spokane, Wn. 99204. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Leave it to old John N. to make jobs 


John N. Mitchell is too mod- 
est to take credit for it, but it 
seems that he may have been 
providing employment for a 
little regarded minority group. 

Telephone tappers. 

Take the latest developments 
in this now-imperilled indus- 
try. 

The Supreme Court ruled 
that the government can’t in- 
discriminately tap your phone 
or bug your office even if it 
thinks you’re a “domestic sub- 
versive,” 

This could be disastrous. 

Thousands of telephone tap- 
pers could be laid off. With 
unemployment where it is al- 
ready, this country can’t af- 
ford another distressed indus- 
try. 

xk *€ 

HOWEVER, old John N. has al- 
ways shown a fatherly com- 
passion for the lowly telephone 
tapper. It was his boy, Bill 
Rehnquist, who first stated the 
thesis that if govt. wants to lis- 
ten in on you, why the govt. 
has a perfect right to hook up 
the bug. 

Think of the man-hours of 
useful work which this policy 
provided for fellows who might 
otherwise be out on the streets 
mugging blind men or stealing 
coins from newspaper racks. 

John N. laid down his policy 
that what’s good for bugging 
is good for America when he 
was Mr. Nixon's attorney gen- 
eral. 

Now he is the head cam- 
paigner for Mr. Nixon and you 
might expect him to retain his 
loyalty to the buggers guild. 

x * * 


SO IT IS no surprise to me 
that on the day the Supreme 
Court struck its blow against 
organized bugging, a_ fellow 
who was working both for Mr. 
Mitchell and the GOP National 
Committee was picked up in the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters with four 
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BURNETTS 
NEW LUCKY’S 


2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
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SAN LEANDRO . 


other fellows, lots of bug equip- 
ment and lots of cash. 

Some people just talk about 
the necessity of making more 
jobs. Others do something 
about it. 

John N., as I said, is too 
modest to take credit for this. 
But I'd be happy to give it to 
him. 

a a 

A BYPRODUCT of bugging 
is power over those who are 
bugged and some may say this 
is unfair. 

But I say, by God, that if 
you have the American initia- 
tive, courage, stick-to-itiveness 
and just true grit to sneak a 
bug into somebody's office, 
you deserve that power. 

It’s the reward of free enter- 
prise, 

So let’s not hear any com- 
plaints that bugging is a total- 
itarian habit. 

So what if knowing your op- 
ponents’ secrets gives you 
power over them and just 
could help you become a dic- 
tator? 

xk *k* 

THERE ARE some who say 
that Mr. Nixon never could be 
a dictator since he lacks the 
charisma and the common 
touch which Hitler had for a 
lot of Germans. 

I disagree with that, 
ever. 

It’s like saying an airplane 
can’t possibly fly because it 
lacks feathers. 

Stalin, one of the strongest 
dictators the world has_ seen, 
had less charisma than a 
Model T Ford. 

But it got him there. 

All you need to be a dictator 
is power. 
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BICYCLE REPAIRS 


C&W Bicycle Shop 


Sales - Rentals - Repair 


Bring this ad and get a 10 per 
cent discount on any bicycle 
in our shop 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon. thru Sat. 
BankAmericard & Master Charge 
Accepted 
919 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
ALBANY, CA. 94706 
Phone: (415) 525-5543 


=> 


SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 
LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-12 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 


Jack London Square 
CATERING 


TO THE 
ENTIRE BAY AREA 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


MRS. SANTOS 


Handwriting Analysis 
Heip With Your Problems 
Cal! for an Appointment 

Open Daily from 9 to 9 


452-4315 


Full life readings. Bring 
this ad and save 


$2 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


~-_o— 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 
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Health care is a right, 
not a means to profit 


The private health insurance industry, like all private in- 
dustry, talks about service but thinks about profits. 

For instance, Blue Cross cried last December that without 
a big rate increase it would lose on its contract for govern- 
ment employes’ care. 

It got a 22 per cent raise and four months later govern- 
ment took a belated look at the figures and estimated this 
phase of Blue Cross’ business would return it a $95,000,000 
profit this year. 

Meanwhile, the insurance industry's Medical Information 
Bureau has been disclosed as an agency investigating people 
to divide them into "profitable and non-profitable" risks. 

“The insurance companies want fo sell sickness insurance 
to healthy people," United Auto Workers President Leonard 
Woodcock commented before a Senate committee. "They do 
not sell health insurance at all." 

The health insurance industry's approach to coverage, he 
said, is like that of an auto insurance firm which would insure 
non-drivers only. 

The Medical Information Bureau's executive director and 
general counsel admitted it has data on 12,500,000 Americans. 

The insurance industry's selectivity in insuring individuals 
undoubtedly has much to do with the fact that some 60,000,- 
000 have no group health coverage and 30,000,000 no health 
insurance at all. 

In the face of this lack of available care through private 
insurors, the Nixon administration wishes to enter a "partner- 
ship" with them under national health insurance. 

And the Boston Globe discloses that the administration 
is encouraging profit-making big industry outside the health 
field to get into it and furnish the health maintenance organiza- 
tions which the Nixon version of health care would foster. 

Such profit-oriented care would mean that the poor health 
risk would get about as poor coverage as the poor driving 
risk gets from auto insurance firms. 

Medical care is a right. 

We have the duty to direct our legislators to give it to 
Us as a matter of right—not as a byproduct of profit. 

And the only proposal to grant health care as a right is 
the Kennedy-Griffiths National Health Security Act. 


Blatant misuse of power 


It cost the taxpayers a huge sum for the Justice Depart- 
ment to press its charges of bribery and conspiracy against 
San Francisco Mayor Joseph L. Alioto and two other anti- 
trust lawyers. 

Last week the whole case dissolved in another graphic 
example of this administration's use of the courts for punitive, 
political advantage. 

A federal judge listened carefully to all the prosecution's 
evidence and acquitted the defendants because that evidence 
would not sustain a conviction. 

Mayor Alioto is a national figure and abie to mount an 
effective defense against these charges. 

His acquittal should be cheered by all fair-minded per- 
sons. But what of the fate of less wealthy, less prominent 
defendants who may face equally unfair charges? 

For instance, the administration's special grand juries 
empanelled to investigate organized crime have concentrated 


their fire against labor people—not gangsters. a 


Two labor representatives have already been convicted 
under an anti-racketeering statute in a trial on charges of 
trying to extort "something of value"—a union contract—from 
@ scab employer. 

If the administration has its way there will be other such 
convictions, because this is an administration committed to 
using the government's power against its opponents. 

It twisted the law so far as to charge the Seafarers 
International Union and a number of its officers with violat- 
ting the law by using the freely contributed voluntary politi- 
cal funds of working people for political action, 

That affront to the law has been dismissed by a judge. 

But no such successful defense against unjust charges can 
guarantee anyone's safety against other such charges. 

The only guarantee is to get a new President. 


be ghetto 


wah oes 
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Nixon’s Cost of 


continued its 
war on poor people by slashing 
the minimum wage for 45,000 
workers in the District of Col- 
umbia from $2.25 per hour 


down to a starvation $1.90. 


The $2.25 per hour minimum 
had been set by a labor-man- 
agement-government board for 


food service workers in the 
district. 

As COLC acted, its earlier 
order that all workers in the 
nation making $1.90 per hour 
and up be under wage control, 
was challenged in federal court 
in Washington, 


A panel of labor attorneys 
cited congressional committee 
reports and the language of the 
Economic Stabilization Act it- 
self to make the case that 
congress intended all of the 
working poor to be exempt 
from wage controls—not just 
those making under $1.90 an 
hour. 


The suit to overturn the Cost 
of Living Council’s ceiling of 
$1.90 on exempt wages was 
filed by the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers and joined by 
the Meat Cutters and the AFL- 
cio. 


Federal District Judge Wil- 
liam Jones, who heard the case, 
withheld an immediate  deci- 
sion. A Ae ee. 


The IUE suit proposed that 
amount of wages exempt from 
controls be set at $3.35 an hour 
—approximately the amount 
necessary for a city family of 
four to achieve the minimum 
adequate budget determined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


IUE assistant general coun- 
sel Richard Scupi argued that 
the Cost of Living Council “ex- 
ercised discretion it did not 
have.” 


The thrust of the union argu- 
ment, Judge Jones noted at one 
point, was that “Congress 
meant what it said” in direct- 


‘Hail Caesar!’ 


ing the exclusion of substand- 
ard wages. 


Union and government attor- 
neys clashed over the reason- 
ing of the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil that a $1.90 figure isn’t sub- 
standard since the pay of more 
than one wage-earner must be 
considered in determining 
whether a family’s income is 
adequate. 

In fast, the Justice Depart- 
ment attorney argued, the low- 
er the income the more likely 
that there will be more than 
one wage-earner, In his words, 
“In low-income families there 
are more workers because more 
of them have to work.” 

The COLC’s District of Col- 
umbia ruling was its first in- 
tervention to void a legally-set 
minimum wage and the first 
time it has acted directly on a 
specific pay issue. 

Its overturning of the mini- 
mum wage took on national 
significance in view of the 


Letters to 
Labor's principles 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

I would like to reply to the 
letter that you received from 
Mrs. John P. Keenan that ap- 
peared in our paper (16 June 
issue). I happen to be one of 
those people who read what 
she calls “Childish chatter and 
delirious drivel” that is spum- 
ed forth by The East Bay La- 
bor Journal. 


This lady obviously speaks 
only for herself and not the 
thousands of men and women 
who read the Journal. 

Labor unions and labor pa- 
pers were born of necessity of 
workers to protect and defend 
themselves from injustices and 
wrongs perpetrated upon us, 

To 
their 


the workers in 
right to a 


protect 
inalienable 


uw 


New move by Nixon board against the poor 


President 
Living Council 


amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act pending in Con- 
gress. 

The Administration has been 
fighting to hold down the 
amount of the increase and the 
Senate Labor Committee has 
approved legislation calling for 
a two-step raise to $2.20 an 
hour. 


The council used the 5.5 per 
cent pay board guideline as an 
indirect basis for its decision, 
reasoning that the guideline ap 
plied to employers with 60 or 


more workers, but not to the 
smaller employer 

Thus, the COLC explained, 
the wage board order, ‘‘would 
have forced the smaller exempt 
companies to pay the $2.25 an 
hour minimum wage, while the 
controlled companies could 


maintain lower wage levels if 


required by the Pay Board's 
guidelines. This would create 
“gross inequities” a COLC 


spokesman said. 


the editor 


higher and better life. 

To protect them, not only as 
equals before the law, but also 
in their rights to the product of 
their labor. 

To protect their lives, their 
limbs, their health, their homes 


and their liberties as men, as 
workers, as citizens. 
To overcome and conquer 


prejudice and antagonism. 

To secure them the right to 
life and opportunity to main- 
tain that life. 

The right to be full sharers 
in the abundance which is the 
result of their brain and brawn. 

These are the truths that 
Samuel Gompers believed in. 

These are the truths we be- 
lieve in. 

JOHN STENSON 
Carpenters Local 483 
San Francisco 
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An editorial 


We made history 


To the. thousands of words which coverage of the Uni- . 


versity of California settlement required, little is left to add. 

All that needs be said is that when a group of unionists 
can fight a vast, powerful, anti-union institution to a standstill 
and win improvements, history has been made. 

When the total labor movement of this area rallies to 
those workers’ assistance and is instrumental in achieving 
those gains, another chapter of history has been written. 

The story of the UC struggle was one of rank-and-file 
courage, skillful, devoted leadership and labor unity. 

We're proud it happened here. 


$12,000,000 


asked in cop 


attack on unionists at UC 


Suits for damages totalling 
$12,000,000 were to be _ filed 
against the University of Cali- 
fornia and individual campus 
police for the campus cop at- 
tack on unionists at University 
Hall June 8, 

Biggest amount sought will 
be $10,000,000 for Adolph Egor- 
off, 58 year old member of 
Electrical Workers Local 595 
who suffered a fractured skull 
when, witnesses said, police 
Jumped on his head after he 
had been knocked down. 

Albert Ryan, of Steamfitters 


Local 342, who was knocked 
unconscious by campus cops, 
and Alameda County Central 
Labor Council Community 
Services Director Carl Jara- 


millo, who was beaten after be- 


ing knocked down and _ hand- 
cuffed, were to ask $1,000,000 
each, 

UC has been served with 
claims for damages and has re- 
jected them, so a suit in Ala- 
meda County superior court is 
the next move, union attorney 
Victor Van Bourg said. 

The suits will charge unnec- 
essary brutality and assault 
by campus cops on_ unionists 
who were at University Hall 
to seek appointments with UC 
President Charles J. Hitch to 
ask him to take part in then- 
stalled negotiations in the UC 
protest. 

The California Labor Fede- 
ration has asked the state at- 
torney general's office to in- 


vestigate. 


Strike averted as 
Oakland boosts offer 


Oakland city spokesmen 
boosted their offer to 2,000 city 
employes last week as a strike 


deadline loomed, and union 
members accepted the new 
terms. 

Members of United Public 
Employees Local 390 had re- 
jected an earlier management 


proposal and set July 6 as the 


date for a strike. 

Meanwhile, Local 390 and 
Hospital Workers Local 250 
and Social Services Union Lo- 


cal 535 continued negotiations 
on fringe benefits for 3,000 
county employes whom. they 


represent. The membership has 
voted to take a strike vote by 
Thursday of this week if there 
is no settlement. 

The city added an $8 per em- 
ploye per month health care 
contribution increase, effective 


September 1, to its previous of- 
fer of an $8 boost July 1. That 
will bring total contribution to 
$33, matching the Port of Oak- 
land’s contribution. 

Pay is to rise 4 per cent 
across the board July 1. Em- 
ployes of 10 years or more 
service will be paid one-third 
the value of their accumulated 
sick leave pay when they leave 
city employment. 

A major improvement is 
granting of pro rata fringe ben- 
efits to part time employes 
who work more than 20 hours 
a week. 

Prior to the strike vote, man- 
agement had raised its original 
3.2 per cent pay raise offer to 
4 per cent. 

The agreement covers field, 
operations, craft and office em- 
ployes. 


A-C strike sanction voted 


Strike sanction was voted 
for Amalgamated Transit Un- 
ion Division 192 this week 
against the A/C Transit Dis- 
trict as no significant progress 
was reported in month-long ne- 
gotiations. 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council voted sanction 
and placed it in the hands of 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard K. Groulx,. 


The A/C agreement has an 
expiration date of today, Fri- 
day, June 30. Division 192 
President Ed Cordeiro said the 
only agreement was on clarify- 
ing language on a few non-cost 
items. 


The union wants driver pay 
no less than that of San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Railway driv- 
ers, with the same percentage 
raise for office workers and 
pay parity for mechanics with 
Muni and Greyhound mechan- 
ies. 

Division 192 members were 
to vote today on a motion to 
empower the union executive 
board to take whatever action 
it feels necessary, including 
calling a strike. 

A/C has refused to furnish 
the union with wage-fringe 
cost data on employes, needed 
to determine what package 
would meet pay board guide- 
lines, Cordeiro said. 
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Where do you enroll in Integrity 1A? 


With its first outside arbitra- 
tion in state government his- 
tory, its prevailing wage, af- 
firmative action, admission of 
pay inequuities for librarians 
and teaching assistant and oth- 
er clauses, the University of 
California settlement is closer 
to labor’s offer than to UC’s. 

But, almost as the agreement 
was being firmed up, newspa- 
pers and other media were get- 
ting UC’s interpretution that 
its offer had substantially pre- 
vailed. 

Alameda County Central La- 
bor Council Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx wired Francis X. (Pete) 
Small, chief UC negotiator, at 


Student's 


University of California stu- 
dents got a close tip view of 
organized labor and its mem- 
bers in the UC protest against 
pay cuts and denial of work- 
ers’ rights. Here, slightly con- 
densed, is a story from the stu- 
dent newspaper, the Daily Cal- 
ifornian: 

The U. C. pickets stand on 
the corners around campus 
smoking, talking or waiting si- 
lently in the cold for the end 
of their shift. They are union 
men, and in this time of high 
unemployment they have dar- 
ed to walk off their jobs with- 
out the hope of unemployment 
pay compensation or _ union 
strike benefits. 

None of the men standing in 
protest will give their names 
or describe their jobs in any 
identifying way—they are sim- 
ply “not allowed to.” 

On the corner of Hearst and 
La Loma Avenues, on Sunday 
afternoon one of the picketers, 
calling himself “John Doe’, de- 
scribed his personal experience 
with the University. 


“Doe” has been a_ union 
member for the past 26 years. 
Three years ago he_ began 


working for the University of 
California at Livermore as a 
“mechanic.” 

“The University wanted to 


his request, that UC employes 
had accepted. And Groulx add- 
ed: 

“It is obvious that after 
agreeing with us not to reveal 
the details of that settlement, 
your committee either instruct- 
ed or allowed UC public rela- 
tions officials to leak a dishon- 
est summary of that settlement 
to the press in advance of our 
membership meeting. 

“It doesn’t much matter. Our 
jnembers know who won.” 

“But if you ever reach a pol- 
icy making position, I will ask 
you to use your influence to in- 
treduce a course called Integ- 
rity 1A.” 

Small previously came under 


fire of union attorney Victor 
Van Bourg for not disclosing 
to union negotiators for 13 
days that UC President Charles 
J. Hitch had ordered building 
trades maintenance pay rates 
into efffect while bargaining 
continued on the issue, 


Meet cancelled 

Next Monday's Afameda 
County Central Labor Council 
meeting has been cancelled be- 
cause it falls during the July 
4 holiday. The council gave its 
executive committee full power 
to act until the next council 
meeting July 10. 


eye view of protest 


cut us back to a maintenance 
scale. That meant a cut in 
wages of about 40 per cent,” he 
said. “We'd be going back- 
wards, and is these times of 
inflation, you can’t do that.” 

He was pleasant, and smiled 
slightly as he talked about 
standing picket duty. 

“Our average age is middle- 
age,” he said, “and doing this 
is not fun, but we can handle 
it. We’re out to win.” Then he 
stopped and his voice became 
a little harder. 

“Sure there are problems, but 
those problems are overriden 
by the fact that they were go- 
ing to cut our wages. There is 
no probleia as big as that.” 

He explained how picket duty 
for his particular union was 
set up. “Everybody gets rotat- 
ed,” he said, “names are drawn 
out of the hat for the hours. 
Depending on the shift, you 
can stand here from four to 
six hours.” 

For the 
the strike 


first two weeks of 
no one was allowed 
a day off, he said, but now 
they average one day off a 
week... 

“We don’t want to stop stu- 
dents from getting their edu- 
cation,” he explained. “Their 
education time is limited now 
as it is.” 

He added that he would send 


his children to the University, 
“If we could afford it.” 

On the other side of the 
campus at Bancroft and Pied- 


mont stood two other union 
men, both workers at Liver: 
more. They, too, were tight 


lipped about 
information. 

One, a short dark-haired man 
with sun glasses and a straw 
hat with brightly colored trim 

the kind usually seen at the 
beach or on the golf course — 
said he had been with the une 
ion for 30 years. 

He had been involved in an- 
other strike on a previous job, 
a strike that lasted six weeks, 
The difference, he explained, is 


any identifying 


that “on a _ construction job, 
you can just shut the whole 
job down because everybody 


is union.., 

“All of the gains we’ve made 
in the past, we’ve had to fight 
for,” he added. “They never 
give you anything. In a way 
we are protecting things for 
those who come after us.” 

In the meantime, he is with- 
out any pay and he does not 
see an end.., 

He paused and added, “It 
depends on the individual. Most 
of us put away for a rainy day 

and like I tell my wife, this 
is just a rainy day.” 


Chronology of the UC dispute 


Continued from page 5 
gotiate. 

They were arrested for tres- 
pass when they declined to 
leave until they had seen Hitch. 
Groulx and Childers declined 
to accept bail, declaring they 
would stay in jail until there 
were meaningful negotiations. 
They were sent to the Santa 
Rita sheriff’s jail where they 
were held in maximum secu- 
rity. 

They left jail in response to 
what seemed to be a UC offer 
to negotiate. After three hours 
of talks, UC spokesmen dis- 


4 nominated to 
succeed Figone 


Four men, three from the 
East Bay, were nominated last 
week to succeed Secretary- 
Treasurer Al Figone of the Bay 
Counties District Council of 
Carpenters, who is retiring July 
1. The council will vote July 19. 

Nominees are Business Rep- 
resentative Arsie Bigby of Mill- 
men’s Local 550, Elmer Borge 
of Hayward Carpenters Local 
1622 and George Machado of 
Carpenters Local 2046, Martin- 
ez, and John Watts, assistant 
council secretary. 


closed that they were writing 
individual building tradesmen, 
telling them to return by June 
16 or give up their jobs. 

Late on June 8, the union 
spokesmen returned to Univer- 
sity Hall, seeking to make ap- 
pointments to see Hitch and 
ask him to intervene. Campus 
police went beserk, clubbing, 
beating and kicking union 
members, then arresting them. 

Most seriously injured was 
Adolph Egoroff, 58, a UC em- 
ploye and member of Electrical 
Workers Local 595. Groulx 
was among those arrested 
after one cop held him and an- 
other kicked him in the groin. 
He was charged with felony 
assault on an officer. 


Groulx then appealed to the 
Ad Hoc Committee of AFL- 
CIO, Teamster and ILWU rep- 
resentatives who had banded 
together for mutual aid in crit- 
ical management-labor  con- 
flicts. 

On June 19, a mass march of 
1,000 members of all three 
branches of labor wound 
through Berkeley to Universi- 
ty Hall where Ad Hoc mem- 
bers successfully made contact 
with university negotiators. 

The historic settlement in Ad 
Hoc-UC talks followed June 22. 

Negotiations in an effort to 
settle the San Francisco. dis- 
pute were underway this week 
in the wake of the East Bay 
settlement. 


Expert advice asked 


Two men with a bit of ex- 
perience at the Alameda 
County’s sheriff's Santa Rita 
jail were called on by Super- 
visor Fred Cooper for advice. 

They are Ceniral Labor 
Council Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer Richard K. Groulx 
and Building Trades Council 
Business Representative La- 
mar Childers who were ar- 
rested by campus cops May 
30 while waiting for Univer- 


sity of California President 
Charles J. Hitch to agree to 
negotiate. 

They chose jail until bona 
fide negotiations began. 

Cooper wrote them: 

“In view of the fact that 
you guys are now experts, 
let me know if you have any 
comments as to how our jail 
in Pleasanton can be improv- 
ed short of leveling it to the 
ground.” 
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